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/Among the many forms of nontriadltlonal study that have appeared in 
thei^last fev years » qourses designed around national television series have 
become quite prominent • Yet they are not very well underistood.' The » • 
prominence comes in part from the high prof lie of the television series 
/themselves. Everyone has heatd of The Ascent of Man > Classic Theatre : 
The Humanities in Drama > and The Adams Chronicles because they yere aired 

nationwide oveir public television stations .Wlth national promotional 

- •/ ■ ' 

efforts* Buc the arrangements that constituted a college-level course 
around these series remain somewhat cbnfuslng even for the hundreds of 
higher education institutions granting students/ Cr|^it for taking the 
courses • The l^ck of any comprehensive studies on t^^ese courses also^ 
explains the general lack of understanding of what they are and how they . 
work* . N ; • 

The presenters of this reports-received 4 grant from thi^ National 
Endowment- for— the -^Humanit^es to conduct an-Mnvestigatioxwinto-4:he~.patterns 
.of utilization oX the national television course^ Classic Theatret The 
Humanities in Drama * As ^instructional designers' who participated in the 

development of the ^components of the national cour^e^ we were intetfSted 

. ' . ^ «> 

in the cpnseqUences of instructional design for program eff^ctiveneasy 

* ■ ' ' > . . ' * ' ' " ' «' • 

specifically looking at television as a means of providing students eafier 

access to humanities inst;rucbion* / ' 

The investigation ittto' the course usage and impact began in Janvtary^ 

1976, and is presently in process* \' ■ 

"The most novel aspect of the Classic Theiatre cotitse was the process < 

of delivery to institutions and local .television stations and through them 

to the Qtudents themselves* The opportunity "for drama and literature 

* 

students to view plays and not*<Just read them was also' unique. We there^di 
chose to emphasize evaluation of these elements^ of the course* 



. / ,■ - 

THE COURSE . • • ^ ' , , 

' • ' ' ' ' ' 

In tHfe fall of 1975 t the Public^ Broadcasting Service aired a 

- . ; • . A \ ^ 

sp'4ctacuiar Twrries^over almost all PBS stationa^ ^ the series^ Classic 

.Theatre and Classic Theatre Preview; The Humanities in Draina > *comsistqfd 

'■ t ■ '■ 

of thirteen 17th, 18th, and 19th-century full-leii^th plays .pliis a . 
thirty-minute preview for each dtama* Included were such well known plays 
as Macbeth, The WildDuck, and Mrs Warrenfs Pro£es8ioti > and twp original 

• : — . ^T^^^; ' • 

:^^fHsyeenpl^M^ -Paradise-Jle&to originally by 



the British Broadcasting Corporation md presented to American viewers by 



'WGBH~TV in Boston* WGBH also conceXv<^ and .produced the 'Classics Theatre ^ 
. Previews with funds provided by the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
The purchase of the dramas themselves f mded-hy -grants^f rom^the - 
National Endowment for the' HumariitiiBS and frcwa the Mobil Oil Corporation* 



^The number of large organizations involved made this a coiq)lex and . 

aiabi tious series *even before educational Institutions wore added to shape 

» i ' • ' • • 

:,.the educational materials. The two higher education in8|titutions were , 

* ' ^■■fc^ - . * * 

the University of California at San Diego Extension Division (UCSD) and 

^ ' " ^ * . * ' \- 

/ the Coast. Community .College District (Costa Mesa, California). Working 

with WGBH, Little Brown arid Co. (publishers of the course texts) and PB5» 

Coast and UCSD designed a college-'level course around the series » promoted 

. if to two-yeat and four-year institutions, and provided them with all 

course components . . " . ^ • , 

' The Classic Theatre course haa three course goals for .students: 

N 1. Understand the ;86cial and histotical backgrounds of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th-century European drama 

2. Unct^rstand thc^ origins, form, arid literary: impbrtarice of the 
classic works, leading to the viewing and enjoyment of the 
plays\themselves * ' 



• 31 Learn some techniques ^f:;j.nterp re analysis » and 
criticism of drama ^ . , 

» »•"■ ' •, .'"i* 

' On the surface these goals- are not extraordinarily unique or 

nontraditional« The tmusual component of these course , we believet Is 

revealed in the phrase '*J.eading.to the viewing/ and enjoyment of the 

plays theliselves/* Few traditional drama or li^rature courses of fer 

^^he student the opportunity to view the plays being studied. *Thu8> the 

» " , «• » ^ • . 

important quality of this course Is that the sttulent ia a viewer of plays, 
not jiist a reader. 

To achieve the course goals, students relied^ on l^he . following materials: 
Plays ; The plays were chosen for their effectiveness .on television's 
<well as their significance In the history of theatre* They. Varied from 
1 1/i to 2 1/2 hours in length. * ' ' 



Previews.: Preceding each play was a thirty-minute introduction to the 



plays. Each preview was produced by MGBH-TV, Boston, and featured an 
eminent scholar who commented on ^and Interpreted the Iplay, ;£he playwright, 
and who discussed the performance with actors from the same play.. 

Anthology of Plays ;, an attractively-bound volume 'that Included, not only 
the texts of the plays but also informative introductory essays and 
illustration^ for each play.. ' 

Book of Readings : The essays In this text were drawn, together by 
Jonathan Savllle, Assoclatje Professor of Literature at the University of 
California, S^n Diego, after discussions, with thej^itors of the anthology, 
production staff at WGBH, Boston, and aft.er careful viewing of the 
produetiAis themselves* 

Study Guide ; Authored by Dr. Henry Goodman^ Professor of Theatre Art8*at. 



the- University of California, Los Angeles^ the study guide was the crucial 



:-4- 



component £or lndependent-*9tud}^ students because it directed them In hov- 
to view the playls and study foil the coutee* « Containing the specific 
Instructional objectives and assignments for each unity this book. 
Integrated ^11 o^therwr9ur8e cootponents* 

Material was also produceA to assist the colleges In of ferlng the 
course*^ Each college participating *ln *the project rec.elved an academic 
and administrative support package that contained a. bank of test questions 
based on the course pbjectlveS| a faculty manual ^ recommendations for 
administration of Instructional television courses 9 and promotional 



\ materials designed for local adaptation and use* \ ^^^Aii' 

In short; th^ coifrse wa^ deslgxied as a . complex and^ompijate learning 
«system to be adopted b^local , higher education Institutions for use 
primarily by the at-home student* iVwa^s-also designed to' be flexible sd 
that it couid be offered ^ala^ a CO rr^spp x>r „ 

on«¥campus , course » at the lower^dlvlslon or upper-*dlvlslon levels » and from 
academic perspectives such ad the'at:re arts » lit erattire^ or interdisciplinary 
^ humanities departments'/ * . • ; 

' ' ; . THE ItESEARCH project/ . / . . ' 

• - . • Ttve tSlassic Theatre Research project was. designed to evaluate the 

y ' effectiveneiss of the national television course as a way to provide 

^ ' access to humanities materials* Our research design called for evaluating 

.the effectiveness of the Classic Theatre <:ourse in ter^is of: 

1* The attitude toward and utili2at;ion of course, materials and 
prescribed format by participating institutions (two-year and 
• . - four-year) . . • ^ ^ 

• 2* The response to the course by students and the extent to which 
the course, reached a; population not previously involved. in' 
V higher education ^ ; ... .. • ' ; . ; 



S**' Inclications from both schtfcltf students of further Interest 
in this mode of humanities presentation 

' • •» » 

Information from participating InstJLtutions was gathered in the 

following ways : ^ ^ * • , 

1« DjLstritbution af a questionnaire to all administrators of 
y the Classic Theatre cou^rse . % 

2* Distribution of a questionnaire to selected faculty 

faciliiiators and administrators of local course ofi^erings 



3. Site visits to selected schools to gather more. in*-depth 

information about ithe school, the community, , and the students 

Contact with, students was made through a questionnaire that requested 
their reaction to the varipus course^ component^,^ the administration of 
the course (Including student support services, scheduling, etcOr ^tfd 
baslx_lii£ormatiott-^about students such as age, education, andjrtudy 
:habits« 

In processing the student information we have gathered, we hope to • 
shed^ light on such questions as: Who*^re *the students? What is 'their 

background in such subjects^as literature and drama? Why did they enroll 

' J ' ' . ^ ' *i; ' • • 

in the course? , Has their Interest in the study of humanities subjects 

. * „•*" 

been affected by this course? '.What ar^ the characteristics of any new 
student populations that the course may have reached? What kinds of 
0ourse promotion and .publicity were most effective in reaching students? 

We are *prese^ntly approaching the end pf the datargathering phase of 
our study* Surveys have been sent to all 'institutions offering the 
course (153 two"*year institutions and 122 four-year institutions) and to 
approximately 1,600 Individual students from selected institutions. We ' 
estimate that the total number of students taking the course to be. between 
8iQ0O to 10,000. The overall institutional response rate jto the initiar 



round of questiohh^lres was 55 percent, which ve feel Indicates a high 



degree af Interest in both the course and in our research efforts. The 
rate of return of student questionnaires ranged f ronr a low of 14T)frcent .. 
to a high of 60 percent of enrollments at a given sc.hool« the Average rate 
of student returns was 37 percent* 

' ; 1^ are, therefore, onry. at about* the uddpo'lnt of our project, and 

we expect to complete the final report in the. f ^11. 

. The completion of this study will close; another stage of our lengthy 

and complex involvement with Classic Theatre, which hegaj^ early in 1975' 

when we Initiated, discussion .with representatives of' the publishers a^ncl' 

. , ir" ^ J / ■ ^ ■ • • : / ^ 

the public television sys'tem about the course materials*. . * 

DESIGN AND DELIVERY COlJ^IDt RATIONS^ • " 

"^The course actually evpived In two distinct stages, the first of. which 
inyolyed the conceptualization, design, and production of £he course 
onaterials, and the second being the delivery of the total' course^package 
to institutions and students. Figure 1 'below givies some indication of 
the complexity of the process,- which involved en interesting array of 
Institutions and organizations, each making -an impact on the final look ^ 
of the program* . * ; 

.[Insert Figure 1 here] ' . * .v 

• the 'design phase involves all the decisions about course goals and 
objectives, types of ^books to be produced,* the selection of writers and 
edltol^s, contents and layout of the books and administrative and faculty 
manuals, and production. of tests and promotional mat^rialSj^^Xonsideratlon 
had to be given to^uestions of diffarences in the needs of twb-*year and ' 
four-*year institutions and students, and how to integrate all coinponenta. 



of the course, some of which were not coiiq>l6ted and weTre unavailable tor 



FIGURE I 



o • — • - DESIGN AND DELIVERY SYSTEMS 
Classic Theatre: The Humanities in Drama Television Course ^ 
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revlei/ bv authors and designers. For example^.' tKe decision was made M 
that the ^tudy guide' should attempt td provide learning objectives and 
reading assignments, for introductory and'' advieinced studentls alike,, thus 
leaving to local institutions the selection of specific ast^slgnmentTs. 
The design process required extensive communication betveien s^taff members 
at UCSD» Coast, PBS,'W6BH,. and the publ^l^^rs/ 

THe complexity of the design stage was parall>le4^itl the delivery 
phase, particularly if we include the .ineasures taken by j.ocal^^instltutions 

and stations to- implement the course in th^r respective 

I ' - ' • ' — 

Several sets of mailings went from Coast and^jJCSI) to- the 



conununl ties 
275 institutiQns* 
by 'the 



oi^ering the course. Books had to be prj^ered f rom and. .delivered 
publisher to local institutions. Given the .relatively sh<|rt time fpr 
coursp ^delivery, a great deal of pressure was brought to ^bear on^the 
process of getting materials out to lopal institutions ln> time for the 
broadcast of thfe first play in September > 1975* The lack of previous 
cooperation and^qommunication between local ^ctlools and stations was one 
factor in the uncertainty of the delivery phase. ^ . . ^ 

What distinguishes d national television course from oth^r modes^of. ' 
Instruct^ion is the relatively heavy pre-*design and pre-*pack«glng of 
course content by several institutions* On the other hand^ as Figure 1 
Illustrates, local J^nstltutlcms and tHMit ions made mat^' critical declsien^ 
that determined the final look of the course in which th^ir students . 
participated. Thus, in the research effort we have found that the Classic 
Theatiie course in which students enrolled at West Liberty JState College 
(West Virginia), for example, s differed substantlalJty ^tom the course of . 
the same title offered at Chicago Inner*-City Institute, although both 
utilized the same textbooks and , television series. 



Examination o£ the data ^ndicatcts that the ? course, va^ ofrered by a 
Wide variety of types of Institutions (two-year and f<)ur**yeat» public 
and private, liberal arts^. comprehensive, and technical institutions) « 
for a variety of ci^edift options (credit/noncredik, lovet/qppcrr division, 
oiajor/eleptive bredit, etc.)r on and off campus^ with, any number of 
special arrangemeiits, e.g., closedrcitcuit .teleHsfon, two-ivay radio, 
conversations, and discussion groups in.st^ents*- homea« In some cases 
local faculty offered a full coiq)lement of lectiyres or seminars, while in 
other cases they added little or nothing to the Information and Instruct 
tion offered in the basic .course materials' and television programming* j 
At son)^ achoQls the entire course was i^lemented by a single instructor, 
and other schools involved everyone from the, college president to the 
^u^lic information- officer to .a variety of academic departments. 

'^Thus, our study has resulted in two significant findings to date, 
about the process. of this' national^television, course: tfte coq|{y.exity of 
'the coeperative process of design and delivery, and the considerable 
diversity in local pattet;ps of utilisation the curriculum. Both 
.findings have serious implications for future design and use of these ^ 
courses. They also make generalizing about q^r research data difficult, 
because before we can consider the course impact on students,- we must 
consider the characteristics of the specif ic coi^rse In' which. a student 
was enrolled and must undelrstand all thcf variabiles that iU^fected it. 

COURSE CHARACTERISTICS / . " ' " " ' * 

'The Variables affecting a local course offering can be seen by 
Xeviewing^ Figure 1. At any stage and in any organisation Vshoim «4n^ that 
diagram are factors that^ could alter the quality ^d shape of^'a local 
Classic Theatre course/ First, consider the elements in the di^sign phase 



0 ^ ' ««.0« 
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!• The quality and appeal of the TV p:y grams # ^ Were the selected^ 
plays and previews Interesting to students, especially to the\*^ 
Introductory-level student? Or did students need to have 
prior experience with arid appreciation of dramaf* ' 

2. The quality and appeal of the print materials Was the fon^at, 
^ attractive? Was the reading levei of the books below or ^ . ' 
above*' that of co^iege-level students? Were the selections 
appropriate, interest Jjig, and In a fonhat cbndtt&iye. t6 easy 
reading? » ^ ' . 

* * ' ^ ' ' ' /' * 

CoiQxnunlcatlQn between the producing' Ins tltutlpns (UC^D and CCCD) and 

local Institutions reveals other variables affecting Impact on students: * 

Ip The delivery of course materials and Information from UCSD and » 

Coast to pattlclpatlng lnstltutffciis > 'Did the collegfe or . ' ; 

unlyerslty decide to off^r the course InUtlme to receive ; 

^ * materials? Was the matetlfil sent? Did the local institution 

. get the type o£ Information lt;needed to of f er the course? 

* * ^ * 

2^ n)ellvery of. the books from the publisher to the schools * Glveii. 
* the very tight production schedule for the course >obks^ the' 
.publisher had a very short time to receive and fill book' orders. ^ 
Late delivery of books to college bookdtores* could set students 
so far behind In studying that they ^ght become discouraged 
.and drop out.of^th^ course • . ' ^ 

- To these we 'can add^a whole series of local factors:^ . i^j, , ^ 

1. Resources of 'tKe partlclbatlng institutions to offering such a 
course * Included In this factor are financial as'^w^ll as less definable . 
resources such as enthusiasm and experience on the part* of .administrators 

ai!d faculty members handling the tourse. For Instance, gt)uld the school 

^ * ^ . . " ' 

afford to provide a promotional campaign to recruit sufflcl'ent enrollment? 
Was clerical and other assistance provided to the faculty member? Wad 

administrative assistance 1>a8ed on experiences and r^s^urces of an 

• \ * ' ' / 

extension or correspondence division, or was the ^burse the first of Its . 

2« LocaUcojirse char ac|||||fcs tlcs and requirements > Was the student * 
provided with lectures, seminars, or discussion groups? Were 

supplementary materials distributed by local faculty? How were the 

• * » * «' « 



s^tideifts evaluated? How mudr^and what^lnd t>£ credit Were students 
Awarded? * " ^ 

3. The attitudes and level of understanding of local adndnlstratbrs 
and, faculty > Here could be noted the Ivq^ortance of the attitude of the 
faculty member toward television a? :a 'lOetbod of In^tn^ctlOn* 'The 
STD^athy oif the instructor to the problems of the correspondence student^ 
was another critical factor In the kind of stipifort services provided 
students by a local campus The availability' ^f. telephone advlplng. 



freauent iiiaiU.ed notices of hewsletters.y^nd optional study sesjslohs we 

/ - '-^^ • * ' " • - : ^ : 

l^e Jcliiijof siippart^rneede*^ students at both two-y^r and fp<fr*year 

• • ' . * ■ ' ^ ' . \ ^ . . / 

lAStltutlqus.- Success In attractliig .students to this cpurse al^o required 



/ 



>iare promotional effort than many schools, w^re used to puttli^ out. One/ 
community college admijilst;rat(^t. exptre^sed the oplt^ion, thai colleges should 
notvhave to'^'advjertise''^'^ for students » an attitude thac ln part led to a 
popr- promotional effort and low enrollment at tha^. college* 
• / 4. The^ iocai FBS station s Did j?t offei^^igi^^ At reaabnable 

Lt repe^at broattcasts? .Did It ^c^obperate with -loc^ 



In^^ matters pf a^chedule and jpromotloh? /Was its broadcast frequancyfiigir 

enoughjto^each the school's distrj^ ^ ; ^ 

" 5»" The re sburfce's of the sjtudeht * Provided the course got to the ' 
local college^ and ;the programs got to the local station, were<the 
students, able ^o. watch ajp^ profit from the programs? Did they have th/i ; 
reading 'Ability and study skills to function ais« independent study. 
..jrtuSTents? Did they have a television aet and did it . receive the PBS 

station ailing the series? Didxthey have the time and motivation to watch 
- 2 1/2 hours of cdimaerclal-*free and intensive television fare and to study 
several hours each week for thirteen weeks? * . ' ^ 



'This Is just a sample p£ the questions that .cpuld be raised at each 
.step in the design and delivery o£ a national television course to 

sjLudi^njt^jfc IIu^^AmktltiM^ lilce anjothey .^and 

why general .conclusions about the impact of the course on students are„ 
difficult to miake« » 

Although yCSD and Coast were actively involved with coordLnatlon of 
all aspects of course design and delivery,., no one organization, or agency, 
controlled all aspects • All produciiig^institutlons cooperated closely 



with each other aiid contributed unique ^eioufces and enrichment to the 
final product, but each controlled only a portion of the course. UGBH 
controlled the television programs, UCSD and Coast, cohtt^dlletl th^ course 
descriptions and print materials, and PBS controlled television; distribu*^/ 
tlon. This lack of central control of the course components ;caused 
frustration to peopl^^ at all levels of the project. Local faculty members 
were frustrated at nob being able to have' video cassettes to use in a 



"Classroom setting. "^^Administrators vei^ frustrated at not being* able to 
influence the PBS broadcast schedule that » in some cases, did not 
rnrresppnd to academlc"^ calendars. And students,' at the^ receiving ehd^ had 



the least control of all; they could nQt nego'tlaXfe*^c<Jtir*^^ 

review/ programs before exams. In the face of, this, it is amazing to 

consider the large number of inscitutions. that df fared the course, the 

" * «?• • * " . « ■ » 

students who ^6nrolled^ ^and completed the course, and\the great enthusiasm 
expressed by all participants for this new method oi instruction! 

CONCLUSION ^ • . - , 



From the point of view oiE^ tlfve ihsCi'tutTonir^ thlit-w 
evidence of the diverse patterns of utilization of the basic course 



materials that we created aoid delivered is gratif ylng« The course was 
P.laxlned with flexibility in mind, specifying lower and uppers-level 
"objectives and study assignment?, and offering' mucri direct guidance to 
the student to free the instructor for many -kinds of qreative involvement 
and interaction. The diversity of usage leads us to conclude that it is 
^possible to create course maberiais, that are highly designed and packaged • 
without the necessity of their being uniformly etnplbyed. 

The significant opportunities for local faculty and administrative 
•tnpnf qppmpH largely gotintera c t the "not invented here^* syndrome 
reaction we often heard from faculty members. This finding should allay 

some of the of tenrexpressed fears that the laasd -^dia will **hoinbgenlze'* 

" • . - * ' . - '-^ 

the' educaj^iphal process if used on a large kcale. - Wje have seen-^that-- - 

'television and print material^ can be used in a manner th^ permits 

flexibility of us£^ge and significant diversity in- the learning: experience 

and still provide unique and^cost-^ef fectlve education, l^e should strive 

to take into, account this need for flexibility as we design and, pro4uce, - 

future national m edia courses > Btft we must also strive to simplify and . 

streamline the communications between ail entitiea participating In- . 

course development and also with local institutions. Locally, 

institutions can do much. to enhance and alter national ^media courses to 

serve local student\needs and to effectively use local resources* 

Attention must be paid at all levels to the role of local faculty tsembersv 

in flicilitating student leaming from this kind of instruction. 

Television has found a hew educational role in, the Classic ^Theatre 

^- • ♦ 

bourse and other recent national television cdu'rses. Rather than tiding' 
iJtfludQ^every thing, in tWls course television was one part of a 
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multi-media package that was complemented by ai variety of locally-originated v 
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activities. ^In evaluating the total learning experience for the student, . 






ve mu8t«dlTect bur attention td. all parts o^- the procesa of the course. 
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